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Delivered at Concorn, July 6th, #791, 
BEFORE THE 
© MIDDLESEX MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


B. WATERHOUSE, M. D. 


-- PROFESSOR OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE Of 
-  rysrc in THE Universtry or CAMBRIDGE, 
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AT a Meeting of the Middlefex 
Medical Affociation, held at Concord, 
July 6th, 1791, 


V OTED, That the Hon. Oliver Prefcott, 
Fames Winthrop, Efg; and the Rev. Ezra 
Ripley, be a Committee to wait on Doctor 
Benjamin Waterhoufe, and return him the 
Thanks of this Affociation for his inge- 
nious and Icarned Difcourfe, delivered this 


Day, and requeft of him aCopy for the Prefs, 


Atteft. 


Tofeph Hunt, Secretary. 





viv 


Ssounp this Difcourfe ever be read beyond the 


bounds of the Ada//zchu/ttts, “it pefhaps would be ne- ~ 


ceffary to inform the reader, that the MippLesex 
Léedical Affactation j is fo called from it’s being compofed 
ah apres toners living in the County-of AZiddlefex only. 


.. This cqunty. deviates a little from a fquare, but it’s 
area is nearly equal to a fquare of forty miles on a fide. 
Itis divided into forty one towns, and from a late enume- 
ration is found to contain rather more than forty twa 


Fboufand inhabitants. Xp 


he principal towns are Cambridge. Concord, Cbapiie- 


“gown, Adedford and Vatertown. CameBridcE is ‘dis. 


dtmguithed by the University. A Soctety, that 
has for more than a century furnifhed fupplies * of 
Staiefmen, qualified to fupport the rights of mankind, 
and men eminent in every branch of literature. : 


, Concorn, a town pleafant and flourifhing, is fitu- 
ae nearly in the center of the county. ‘CHARLES- 
“TOWN is ;conheéted with: Boston by a bridge fiftera 
hundred feet long. Cambridge, Concord, and Charles- 
town, were rendered famous by. the military events 
of 1775 aad 1770 


‘ 


Middlefex is watered by five rivers; the AZerimac, - 


othe ‘Charlés, the Concord, the Na/bua, and the Miftic. 


The fouthern and northern fides of the country are 
hilly.; but cannot be confidered as mountainous, few 
Sf eed abeeuediaee an huedred feet-in height, betag 
generally wooded or cultivated quite to the fummit. 


The climate is very fine, the air generally ferene, 
and the temperature mild. The extreme variation of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer may be confidered as an 
bundred degrees in an yee ; but it is in very few in- 
flances that in the courfe of the year it reaches either 

extreme. 


\ 


iv 
extreme. WN? inety- t1va degrees may be confidered as 
the extreme of fummer heat; and jive or fx degtees 
below o.as that of the winter colds Inftances are,to 
be found of it’s exceeding thefe limits, but\they are fo 
rare, as to be exceptions to the general rule.* 


Apples, pears, peaches, cherries, grapes, and currants 
are among cur fruits, and by cultivation arrive at great 
perfeion. The three Jatt forts are indigenous, but ‘it: 

- “is not fo certain of the seft. The oak, chefnut, wale: 
nut, oilnut, pine, maple, button or plane tree, elm, ath, 
and birch are among the trées that variegate our ps vat 

and Meany the facé of the country. ° ‘ 


The bef? part of the foregoing defcription is extracted fron a 


more particular account of Middlefex, written by Fudge 
‘Winthrop, waich we hope be will publish at large. 


: BR Bl 


At Newton, which joins to Cambridge, the bills of mortality fiaxd bees 
kept for a feries of years with great exaétnefs. By them it appears 
that the annual number-ef thofe who have died within ten years pat, 
is one out of feventy, and for the nine years preceeding one out of 
eighty. In Lendon and Paris it is computed that one out of twenty 
cie annually. In Boffon one cut of forty five, 
An opinicn hes prevailed that the Americans fall fhort of the longevity 
_of the inhabitants of Europe. After premifing that we are lefs atten- 
tive in collcing the inftances of long life here than in Europe, we 
| fhall enamerate a few extraéta from the news-papers during 1789 
and 1790, 
Mis. Kinzey, N. Car. ied 114. Mr Elithrop, Con, 105. Mr, 
» Carter, Con, 107, Mr. Williame, Con. 101, Mrs, Dowfet, Con, 103, 
_ Mis. Dixon, Maff, 101, and Mrs. Newton, 106, whofe mother wag 
413, and fifter, roz, Mrs, Chapman Maff.tor, Mr. Hayley, N.Hamp, 
tor, and Mrs, Ulriclk, 105. Mr. Van Verts, Albany, 124. Dr, 
Vanlear, Penns 104, and Mr, Montz, 100, and Mre. Erenneifon, 1co, 


Y About forty years ago died at Newton, ‘a Mrs. Davis, aged 116, For 
_ more particulars fee the Rev. Jonathan Homes’s Century Sermons 
Pee: 330 


* 





vi 
An Abftradét from the Conftitution of the 
MippDLEsEx Mepicau ASSOCIATION. 


L S health is a bleffing which fweetens all 

enjoyments, and long life that which all 
men naturally defire, fo he who labours to teach 
his fellow creatures how to fecure the one, and 
to attain the other, may juftly be numbered 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

II. Sremnc, the mind and body have fuch a 
mutual influence on each other, that, examined 
apart, they can never be thoroughly underftood, 
it is incumbent on every one who taketh upon 
himfelf the title of Phyfician, to examine and 
‘ftudy the conftitution and influence of both, in 
order that he may preferve to his fellow crea- 
tures that greateft of bleffing, “ a found mind im 
 @ found body.” 

III. Ir is the duty of the hvoaidlas by a fkil- 
ful direction of the powers of human nature, to 
preferve as long as poflible, the life, the health, 
and faculties committed to his care. The 
charge is important, the field extenfive, and the 
calling honourable. 

IV. To qualify himfelf for fuch noble purpo- 
fes, it is his duty to examine the animal economy, 
to attend to the outward operations of nature, 
and to the qualities and operations of medicines, 

1D 
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in order to inveftigate the Asatte of difeafes, and 


| 
to learn their cure. ) 


V. As of all natural bodies, none are found fo 
varioufly compounded as the human ; fo. the 1n- 
quiry into its nature, is to be placed among the 
moft fubtle and difficult of ftudies. The moft 
improved and readieft meafures ought therefore 
to be purfued to facilitate an inquiry fo difficult. 


VI. Tue Medical Art is the offspring of expe- 
rience: yet life is too fhort, occafion too fudden, 
experiment too dangerous, and judgment too in- 
fufficient for any one perfon to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of difeafes, and their remedies, 
by his own experience. 


VII. As Phyfick therefore muft grow up from 
a fucceffion of difcoveries and experiments hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, it is evi- 
dent, that any individual, however warmly dif- 
pofed to promote the utility of his profeffion, can 
do but little, unlefs he has the united obfervati- 
ons of others to affift him. Hence the expediency 
of Societies and A ffociations. 


VIII. Or the various methods of attaining and 
diffufing Medical knowledge, none is found fo 
effectual. or defirable, as a friendly intercourfe 
and affociation of its profeflors, efpecially when 
‘their principal aim is mutual improvement. 


IX. Medivor 


ee. 


Vik 

IX. Moreover, by thus tation, fuch liberal. 
and generous fentiments will probably be culti- 
vated, as tend to eradicate prejudices and unwor- 
thy practices, which at times have not sell dif- 
Bea the profettion, but injured mankind. 


we  Convinerp of thefe things, and. of the 
neceflity of making obfervations ourfelves, inftead 
of relying on thofe made in a diftant quarter of 
the globe, WE, whofe names are hereunto fub- 
fcribed, do form ourfelves into a Society, by ‘he 
name of the MIDDLESEX MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, and do agree to the regulations 
following: br) x 
: | r. | | 
Tuere fhall be annually chofen, by ballot, a 
PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRE- 
TARY, Three COUNSELLORS and a TREA- 
SURER. as 
XML * | 
Anp it fhall be the duty of each member to 
promote the intereft of this Affociation, to. advance 
its honour and its reputation. He fhall vin- 
dicate and fupport the character of each affociate, 
as far as juftice and propriety will admit, ever 
efteeming it difhonourable to advance his own 
reputation on the ruin of another. 


XIV. Waereas 


® As the other twelve articles relate merely to the savéraal 
regulations, and differ very little fromthofe of fimilar - 
focieties, they are omitted.—— 


a? 


he RV, mi 3 
Whereas manifold inconveniences have arifen, » 
from the want of a regular and uniform method ~ 
_ of educating pupils in phyfick,-efpecially in the» 
country, whereby candidates for practice, . when 
offered to the regularly appointed examiners, 
have been embarraffed and obftructed, though 
étherwife not ill informed: It is therefore the 
defire of this Affociation to remedy as fpeedily 
and prudently as poffible, an inconvenience fo 
loudly complained of. 


XV. 

As this ntatter may not have been fufficiently 
confidered, it will not perhaps be ufelefs to re- 
mark, that for want of regularity and method, 
the young mind often perplexes itfelf, and makes 
not an advantageous ufe of the real helps within 
its reach. Much the greateft difficulty the ftu- 
dent has to encounter, is to know how to avoid 
thofe who are only the compilers and tranfcribers 
of thofe who went before them, and apply him- 
felf to the few original authors. The fyftems of 
_ phyfick are moftly compilations, and differ from 
One another, rather in. neatnefs, order, and ele- 
gance, than in any thing material. Hence the 
expediency of ufing a fet of approved authors in 
the various’ branches of medicine. It is there- 
fore earneitly recommended to each and every 

Se le ae 2B | mem ber 


Pe 


x 

pecs 
member of this Affociation, to direct his pupils 
to as regular and uniform courfe of ftudy as may 
be, and to imitate, as nearly as poffible, the order 
now eftablifhed in the moft eminent medical — 
{chools. : 


~~ XVL 

In order that the education of pupils fhould be 
more uniform and reputable, it is the fenfe of this 
Affociation, that before a perfon be qualified to 
enter upon the ftudy of phyfick, it is neceflary 
that he have not only an accurate knowledge of 
his native tongue, but fo much of the’ Latin and 
Greek, as to tranflate them by the help of a 
dictionary. 


XVII. 

Before any pupil offer himfelf to the Cen/ors of 
the Maffachufetts Medical Society, for examina- 
tion, the Phyfician who recommends him fhall be 
certain that he has fuch a knowledge of Anatomy 
as is neceflary to underftand the animal economy, 
both in its found and morbid ftate ; likewife an 
acquaintance with difeafes, and the ufual method 

. of treating them ; alfo a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Chemifiry, Materia Medica,and the ope- 
ration of remedies—an acquaintance with at leaft 

_ the elementary parts of Mathematicks, of Natural — 
Hiftory, and Natura! Philofophy, although net ab« 
folutely enjoined, are deemed very defirable. 


XVIII. ‘The 


=* 


xi 


XVIIL. 

The advantage of teaching Phyfick by Leb res 
is confeffed by the ufage of all Exrope, but has 
never been enjoyed among us until within a few 
years: WE being perfuaded that great advan-. 
tages will refult from fuch a fyftematical mode 
of teaching all the branches of the medical art, 
do hereby recommend to all fuch as are or may 
become our pupils, to attend the Medical Ledures 
_ which are annually given at our UNIVERSITY 

at CAMBRIDGE. 


gs ATX. 

. By fuch a procedure, the pupil will be fitted 
for examination by the Medical Profeffors in the 
UNIVERSITY, or by the Cen/fors of the MAS. 
SACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


| XX. 

By, thefe and fimilar modes, this Affociation 
hope not only to infpire and diffufe a {pirit of 
order and regularity in medical education, but to — 
enlarge the fphere of it ; being thoroughly con- 
_ vinced that it is only from fuch a fyftem, that 
quackery can be banithed from the land, and th¢ 
honeft phyfician rife to ufefulnefs and eminence, 


=e Sere —- Gy Wik 
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QUERIES put to cath Member at the opening 
of every mecting. 


AVE you met with any thing in any medical 
‘author, fince our laft meeting, fuitable to be communi- 
cated to this aflociation ? 


2. What was the laft Epidemic that vifited the 
~ diftri where you refide, and what were the remedies 
particularly ferviceable in it ? 


3. Do you know of any inftance, fince our Jaft 
meeting, of the refufcitation of any one apparently 
dead ; and the method parfued ? 


4. Is there any difficult point in the theory or prac- 
tice of phyfic, which you would gladly have difcufled 
at this time? 


5. Do you know of any deferving beginner in the 
practice of phyfic, too young to becom: a member, 
whom this affociation can any way ferve or encourage ? 


6. Have you any weighty affair in hand as a phy- | 


fician, in which you think the advice of this affociation 
may be of fervice? 


7. Do you think of any thing at prefent in which 
this affociation may be ferviceable to mankind, to 
their country, or to themfelves ? | 


; 





The OFFICERS of the MIDDLESEX MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION for the year 1792. 
Hon*!e OLIVER PRESCOTT, 4, D. PRrEsipENT. 
BENJAMIN WATERHOUSE, JZ. D. VicEPRESIDENTe 
Hon>!e JOHN BROOKS, | 
JOSIAH BARTLETT, int CouNSELLORS! 
ISAAC HURD, #4. JZ ‘ 
_ TIMOTHY MINOT, 4. M. Treasurer. 
JOSEPH HUNT, 4. MZ. Secrerary. 








ON THE 
RISE, PROGRESS, awn PRESENT 
STATE or MEDICINE, 


A 


DISCOURSE. 


In complying with the requeft of this affocia- 
tion, I perceive nothing more difficult, than to 
beftow on what is common the grace of novelty, 
and to render fo'dry a fubject as phyfick in any 
degree entertaining to a mixed audience. Our 
theme leading to the frigid and formal ftyle of a 


Jecture, rather than the animated ftrains of an 
gration, 


Tue hiftory of the medical art is fo well known 
to the members of this fociety, that my tafk-will 
be rather to remind than inform them: Yet 
what fubject can be more fuitable for our firft 
difcourfe, than the hiftory of the rife and progre/s 
of the nzaLING ART: That art whofe improve- 

‘ment and diffufion is the end and aim of our 
affociation ? 


. Tue 


a 
Tue origin of moft arts is involved in fable, and 
wrapt in great obfcurity ; that of medicine feems 
covered with almoftan impenetrable veil. Until 
the greater purpofes of fociety were anfwered, 
the neceffities of mankind fupplied, archite@ture 
and other neceffary arts introduced, men of genius 
had neither leifure nor inclination to record their 
theories of the origin of mankind, and the rife 
of the arts. The remedies firft fought for, in the 
earlier ages, were probably fome mild, tenacious, 
plaftic fubftances, fuitable to defend a wound 
from air, and fecure it from external injuries. 
Accident and random experiment may have en- 
creafed the number of fuch fimple remedies, 
which may have been treafured up by a particular 
family, or fome individual of a tribe. But at 
thefe early periods of fociety, when letters were 
unknown, what was once out of fight was loft 
forever. 


Ir we fearch the oldeft book we have for infor- 
mation’on this fubject, we fearch in vain. This 
will not appear fo extraordinary to thofe, who re- 
flect that the facred hiftory is confined to but a 
part of Afia, and a fmall portion of the north eaft . 
part of Africa ; and that it 1s fo concife in regard 
to time, that the hiftory of twenty centuries is 
comprifed in eleven fhort chapters.* 


on 
as We 
© See Genefis, 
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. We find the author of thefe annals, the hebrew: 
legiflator and general, giving directions for the 
health of his people; but no mention’ is made of 
Phyficians, as a diftinct profeffion, until the em- 
balming of Facod. Prior to thefe writings, is the 
sera of abfolute darknefs ; and we have no account 
by which we can judge of ancient tradition, un- 
lefs we admit that of the Chine/e, whofe great an- 
tiquity, corroborated by: aftronomical obferva~ 
tions, carries the hiftory of the human race a vaft 
way further back. Yet their flight acquaintance 
with anatomy, and their ignorance of chemiftry, 
render their great knowledge in phyfic as doubt. 
ful as their chronology... 


As we receive fo little light from thefe ancient 
‘profe writers, let us turn towards thofe earlier 
luminaries the Poets. 


Porrry has every where preceded profe; and 
the powers of the imagination always, have been 
indulged, before the operations of the judgment 
were exercifed.. Thofe early effufions of genius 
_ were epic poetry, or exaggerated hiftory, record- 
ing battles, Heroes and ghofts; dwelling on the 
marvellous, and often the incredible. In thefe 
fabulous ages it was the cuftom to drefs inftruction 
in thegarb ofallegory. Thus the Evyptian, Gre= 
cian and Roman poets attributed the origin of the 
Healing Art to the Sun, who was Called Orus by 
the 


4 


the Egyptians, Phebus and Apollo by the Greeks 
and Romans. Conceiving the fun to be the pa- 
rent of life and cheerfulnefs, whofe genial warmth 
and vivifying energy animated and fuftained all’ 
nature ; they adored ‘it as the refplendent fource 
of light, life, healthand joy. ‘They faw nothing 
on earth which bore fo ftriking a refemblance to 
this heavenly luminary, as he, who relieved pain, 
diffipated melancholy, difpelled difeafes, and pro- 
longed life. Thence they concluded that the firft 
phyfician was an offspring or emanation of the 
“ Prime cheerer light.’? Accordingly we find the 
claffical poets reprefenting Apollo, as the primary 
GOD of phyfic; and his fon Zfculapius whom 
they alfo deified, as its firft profeffor, They like- 
ned the human body to a delicate mufical inftru- 
ment, eafily difordered, and therefore united mufic 
and medicine in Apollo. They conceived that 
the office of the phyfician, was to tune this com- 
plicated organ the body, to make every part act in 
concert, and reduce the whole to harmony. * 


Tue perfon of 4/culapius is fo envelloped in 
- fable, that we fcarcely know when, or where he 
lived. He is confounded by fome with Melam- 
pus, who lived about 100 years after Mofes, and 
who having travelled into Egypt, brought from 
thence into Greece, not only the art of phyfic, but 
much of their theology and fuperttition, together 


with their n magic or divi nation. 
From 
* Ses Bacon de augment, Scientiar. 


From every accointwé mult conclude, that 
Mfc ulapius was highly venerated for his knows 
ledge and ufefulnefs, The antients not only plas 
ced him among their GODS, but erected more 
than Gixty temples to his honor in Greece, and in 
the Grecian colonies. Thefe #(culapian temples 
were the firft {chools of phyfic. People reforted 
to thein from all quarters, in erder to be healed 
of their difeafes, Remarkable cures were engra- 
ven and Kung round their walls in form.of votive. 
tablets ;* and from thence were fent out the firft 
clinical practitioners; | 


AMonc the ruder nations, the prieft, the conju- 
ror, and the phyfician were united in the famé 
perfon. ¢ It was foamong the Z¢ypriais, Baby- 
lonians and Gr recians; among the people of India, 

, C ; where 


* The leatned Grateras has preferved fevéral of thefe 
infcriptions, One is as fstlows a) 48 Lucio affedo lateris 
dolore, et defperato ab omnibus homintbus, eraculunbs 
reddidit Deus. Veniret ; et ex tribomo tolleret cinerem, — 

_ ef und cum vino comifcerét, © ponerct fepra latuss 
Et convaluit; et publicd gratias egit Deo ; et populus 
congratulatus eff illi” What a pompous account of 
that application fo frequently employed by cur country 
people, a bag of afbes for the fide achd 


+ Diodorus relates that it was the cuftom astiently to 
apply to the profeffors of vaticination to obtain health, 
L. v. p. 235. We find in feripture, that when 4/2 ap- 
plied to the phyficians, it was condetnned a3 an impiety, 
Chron. xvi. i2. Feroboam {ent his wife to the prophe: when 
his fon Ahijah was fick, 
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where they are called Brachmans ; among the atie 
tient Germans, French, and Britons, where they 
were called Druids... It was fo among the Mex- 
fcans and Peruvians ;° and obtains at this day 
among our Aboriginals. The untutored mind is 
apt to afcribe all difmal difeafes and fhocking 
accidents to the influence of invifible beings : and 
the priefts, not only cherifhed this opinion, but 
ftudioufly inculcated, that their cure muft be 
fought from the Deities, thr ough the interpofition 
of their miniiters. . 


Tus ftate of phyfic in Greece, at the period 
celebrated by Homer, was very fimilar to what it 
now is among the aboriginals of this continent. 
Like their heroes, our Indians know how to treat 
wounds ; and when baffled in the cure of any ter~ 
rible diforder, have recourfe like the Grecians, to 
incantations and inchantments.* They likewife 
derived their {kill from the fame fource, random 
trials, or empericifm.. _ | 


Tue Philofophers of Greece were fo much en- 
gaged in the vain and ufelefs fearch after the pri- 
mary rhatter, that they neglected medicine, which 
wasfo far from being digefted intoa fyftem, that no 
one gave it fufficient attention to make it a diftine 
profeflion. This was the cafe tillabout 400 years 
before. Chri, when the famous Hyppocrates 
made collections from the public records of cure, 

, the 


* See Homer's account of the plague in the Grecian camp, B. L. 





7 
the infcriptions or tablets in the JEfciilapian tem. 
“ples, where he was educated, reduced, the whole 
into fome order of fcience, and laid fo juft and 
rational a foundation of phyfic for funfPe ages, 
that he defervedly obtained thename of the 
FaTHER OF Mepicine,* 


Tuemison was the founder of the methodic fect, 
He profefied to have difcovered a fhort, and eafy 
ethod of attaining medical knowledge, by redu- 
cing all difeafes into two claffes, viz. from fenfion, 
and from the oppofite fault, relaxation.f As this 
doétrine has lately been revived, we fhall fpeak 
of it, with its patron Themi/on and his follower 
2 heffalus, in another place, 
% = 
AsouT 200 years before the chriftian era, phy- 
fic and furgery, which in Greece had been prac. 
tifed by the fame perfon, were feparated at Rome 
into three diftinct provinces, the Dretetic, Phar- 
maceutic and Surgical. ‘The above mentioned 
fects were in exiftence when the celebrated GaLtn 
quitted his native country, Afia minor, ta. practife 
at Rome. GaLrn was 2 man of reg! genius, im 
proved by a careful education under the beft 
teachers of the age Fie laid the foundation of his 
ereatnefs in the fchool of the Stoics, then ftudicd 
with the Academics, and finifh’d veel the Peri. 


| Patecigs 

* Boerhaav. academ. Le. v. t. 

po JFuvenal {peaking of him, fays, ‘* Quct Themi/on cpra 
autumno occiderit uno.” Whether th's be intended as a 
comp'iment, or farcafm, we leave critics to determing, 


$ 


patetics and Epicureans.. After this he devoted ' 


shimfelf to medicine, and colleed the writings of 
ge moft celebrated phyficians, efpecially Hippo- 
crates gwhom he profeffed to admire and follow. 
' There is, however, fays Boerhaave, this effential 
difference between the doctrine of Hippocrates 
-and Galen, the firft is almoft always fupported by 
experience, ahd-confifts of obfervations, while the 
other depends almoft wholly on reafoning ; and it 
has accordingly happened, that the fyflem of 
“Hippocrates has afforded but little matter of ex- 
ception to thofe who came after him, whereas, that 
of Galen has been afubject of juft and well groun. 
ded cenfure, Neverthelefs, Galen’s doctrine, 
though in gene-al falfe, and inapplicable, fays 
G ulten, was. received and implicitly. followed by 
all the Phyficians of Afia, Africa, and Europe, tor 
more than 1400 years! He was fuppofed to have 
brought every part of medicine to perfection, and 
his fyftem thought. infallible. and univerfally 
appealed to as an Riiops 


_ 


We cannot fet avery high value o on the theories 
of the antient phyficians, when we confider the 
data upon which they reafoned. Their notions re- 
{pecting the animal ceconomy wereabfurdandcon- 
fufed to the higheit degree. They fuppofed that 
the veins had their origin in the liver; that they 
were the only veffels that conveyed blood through 

the 


is 
the body ;- that in thefe it only moved backward 
and forward: that the arteries arifing from the 
heart, contained the animal fpirits which were, ela. 
borated in that organ. They believe@l that the 
blood never entered the arteries, unlefs ina difeafed 
ftate. As to the means of our nourifhment, they 
‘had no jut idea of it, and even fuppofed. that the 
chyle was abforbed in the liver, and there, con- 
‘coéted into blood, . 


Arrer the fixth century, 2 dark and diff ial 
chafm ix stervened in medicine , literature, and the 
arts. Ail was ignorance, wonder, and credulity. 
W Wehiicasa iad: neglected, uncultivated, and op 
preffed, funk to the loweft grade of debafement. t 


Tue moft caer able revolution recorded in 
the, hiflory of the human mind, is, the. darknefs 
and ignorance. which enveloped Europe, while — 
the Aratians were making progrefs in ufeful 
Knowledge. The Caliph Haroun Al Rafchid 
eftablifhed an Univerfity at Bagdad, and qualified 
his countrymen to be inftructors of all Europe. 
Wherever thefe Mahometans built a temple for 
worthip, there they erected a medical fchool and 
anhofpital, They firft introduced chemiftry into 
medicine ; and, though blended with many abfur- 
dities, its introduction occafioned a great revo- 
lution in ghe theory and practice of phyfic. 


bap eg 
& Aikins’ Med. Memoirs. 


“¢ Muillot Elements of Hitt. 
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Difeates were now fi ppoten to arife from a pre. 
“dominant acid, or an alkali; and the various ope. 


rations ofthe human body, were attempted to be 
explained on the principles of Fermentation or 
effervefcence. Nay, they afferted that all the ope- 
rations of the Univerfe were explicable on che- 
mical principles. At this period, many waftea 
their time and talents in the delirious purfuit 
of tranfmuting the bafer metals into gold, 


In the beginning of the xviith century, the 
whole fyftem of Galen, as well as the theory of 
the chemifts, was overturned by the difcovery of 
the circulation of the blood by Harvey ; who de- 
monftrated that the human body was an hydraulic 
machine, whofe ations and offices depended upon the 
circulation of ‘the blood, which alone being foppd, 
the whole muft perife. For, in this fyftem, the 
blood was confidered as the primum mobile of the 
whole machine ; and to.fomething in the blood 
were. attributed all the diforders to which we 
are tiable. Harvey firft made* an application of 
this doctrine by publithing his « praéice of phy/te 
id conformable to the laws of the circulation,’? and 
by degrees all Europe followed him, : 


Tus was the era of experiment in which fe- 
veral great geniufes flourifhed. | Societies for 
promoting and diffufing experimental knowledge 
were eftablithed . in different parts of Europe, 
: and 
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and patronized by monarchs.* ‘The art of printing 
had already produced a glorious change in the 
affairs of men. It gave wings to literature ; and 
fpread it around the globe. Philofophy revifited 
the earth, and converted Europe, which a cen, 
tury before was one larce field of battle, into a- 
theatre of triumph ! sheeted 
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* The Englith Bithops poffefed the power of licencing — 
practitioners of phyfic’ unul the beginning of the 16th 
century, when this grievance was redreffed by the eftablith- * 
ment of the London College of Phyficians by an aét-of 

enry Vilith. By virtue of this authority itis exprefsly 
declared, that no one fhall be permitted to eéxercife 
phyfic in any of the diocefes in England till he be ex-- 
‘amined by the Prefident and three of the Ele&s, or 
Cenfors, and have letters teftimonial from them ; unlefs 
he be a graduate in either Univerfity, who, as fach, by | 
his very degree, has a right to practife all over ‘England. 
See Friend’s hiftory Phyf. vol. 2.. The Edinburgh rojal 4 
College cf Phyficians was founded in 1681. It has {imi- | 
lar powers to the royal College of London. But that 
the rights of the Univerfity may not be infringed, their 
charter declares, that the College are to licence alf 
perfons, who have taken their degrees ia any of the 
Univerfities in Scotland And that all perfons wha 
have taken the degeee of Mafter of Artsin faid Univer- 
fities, Or a degree of Doctor in any celebrated Univerfi- 
ties abroad, fhall, upon producing their refpective Diplo- 
‘mas to the Prefident and College, be licenced by them 
to practife phyfic within their jurifdiGion, without pafhog 
a trial on that cccafion. See their charter in Mait- 
land’s hiftory of Edinb. p. 376. 
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QThe Royal Soctory of Lendon was founded in 1663. L 
Acadetie Royale de Sciences was ere&ted in France 
1966. The Academia Natura Curioforum was eftab- 

1 dithed 
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~ Upon ‘the difcovery of any new principles by, 
philofophers’ or the introdudtion of any new and 
popular theory, phyficians almoft always attempt 
to apply them to the explanation of the actions of 
the human body, and all the caufes of difeafes. 
Thus, when Galileo had introduced mathematical 
reafoning,and excited the world to inveftigate the 
laws of mechanics, phyficians attempted to 
explain all the phenomena of the animal cecono¢ 
my, on mathematical and mechanical principles. 


The fame was noticed concerning the chemifts, 


and may be remarked at this time of the laws of - 


electricity. 
‘Tus 


lithed in Germany in 1670. A royal literary fociety was 
inftituted at Berlin in 1711. Another at Peteribourg 
1725. The King of Sweden followed the example of 
Peter the great, and erected aliterary academy in 1739, 
as did the King of Denmark in 1746. In 173% an Acas 
demy for furgery was founded in Paris. The prefent 
King founded the Royal Society for Medicine in 1776. 


The Univerfity of Paris, founded by Charlemagme in the 
year 800, was the firft that conferred the degrees of bat- 
chelor and dottor in the year 1231. The Univerfity of 
Leyden was founded in 1574. It has twevty-fix pro- 
feflors. There is no college of Phyficians in any of the 
United Provinces. Phyficians, before pay can he legally 
authorifed to prattife, are required to produce a Diploma 
from fome Dutch Univerfity, which is regiftered by the 
magiftrates of the town in which they mean to refide, 
Our Univerfity of Cami ridge was founded in 1638, but 
the medical profeflorfhips not till 1782. 
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Tue famous Stab! perceiving the) infufficiency 
of the preceeding fyftems, maintained that the 
rational and immaterial foul was the true fource 
of every function, both vital and natural. Thus 
experiment, or the ufe of our fenfes, was difcarded 
fora tithe from medicine, and metaphyfics, or 
reafoning on probabilities, ufurped its place. 
Sucu was the ftate of medicine when Boerbaave 
began toteach. The figure this great man made 
in the medical world, will juftify our dwelling a 
little on his character and works. It is perhaps 
unneceflary to fay, that he was a profeffor in the - 
Univerfity of Leyden, and that he died about 50 
yearsago. Boerhaave was fon of the parifh mini- 
fter of a village near Leyden, and he himfelf was 
educated for that profeflion. From the infor-~ 
‘mation of his biographers and his‘own writings, 
we learn, that from the perufal of early writers in 
divinity, he was ftruck with the profoundett vene- 
ration’ for the fimplicity and purity of their doc- 
trines, and the fanctity of their difcipline ; but as 
he defcended to the lower ages, he found the peace 
of chriftianity broken by ufelefs controverfies, and 
its doctrines fophifticated by the fubtleties of the 
fchools. He found the hely writers interpreted . 
according to the reigning philofophers, and chi- 
meras of metaphyficians adopted as articles of 
faith. He then quitted the purfuit of divinity, 
~ D and 
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and applied to the ftudy of phyfic, when he was> 
more than xxx years of age. But he found it 
nearly the fame in phyfic as he experienced in 
divinity. He perceived that the moderns had 
widely deviated from the fimplicity and purity of 
the antients ; chimeras and idle notions adopted 
as articles of belief, or rules of practice, and the 
writings of the founder of our profeffion {trangely 
corrupted and mifapplied. 


Wuen Boerhaave began to practife phyfic, he 
received but little encouragement. His bufinefs 
was at firft very fmall, and his circumftances by 
no means eafy. But fuperior to every difcourage- 
ment, he continued his fearch after truth and 
knowledge; determined that profperity, were he 


ever to enjoy it, fhould be the confequence, ‘not of » 


mean artifice, cringing folicitation, or degrading 
complacency, but of real merit and folid learning. 
Nor was he difappointed. After giving lectures 
at Leyden for a feries of years with great applaufe, 
his reputation bore fome proportion to his merit, 
and extended itfelfto diftant countries ; infomuch, 
that fcarcely a learned fociety in Europe, but was 
eager to elect him a member, fcarcely a crowned 
head, but fought fome means to honorhim. He 
died at Leyden in the year 1738, aged 79 years, 
leaving behind: a glorious and untainted me- 


mory. * 


® Schulten’s life of Boerh. "Medi Did, Art. Boerh. 
e2alfo his life by Johnfon, 
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_ Borrnaave’s Infituies, or iheoritical work, con- 
tains all the difcoveries in anatomy jand phyfiolo- 
gy known at that time; and whatever relates to’ 
the laws of the animal ceconomy and the operati- 
ons of medicines. His apborifms or pracical 
work, are collected from the Greek medicinal 
Writers, the Arabians and fome of the Moderns ; 
and his reafonings are founded on the ftructure of 
the parts and laws of mechanics. In his lectures 
on thefe aphorifms he laboured to thew how na- 
ture acts in producing thefymptoms of diftempers, 
and her methods of relieving herfelf either with, 
or without the affiftance of art. Perhaps it com- 
prifes more medical knowledge, than any book 


extant of its fize. 


Tue moft ftriking feature in the Boerhaavian 
theory, is the explanation of all the phanomena 
of the animal ceconamy on mechanical principles, 
It afferts, that the human body is truly a me- 
chanical ftructure, and poffeffes all the properties 
belonging to a fubject beft qualified for mecha- 
nical {peculation; therefore a mechanical frame 
and that the human machine, is by the fame laws 
explicable by geometry ; and there is nothing, he 
thinks, in all its folids or fuids but what is ex. 
plicable upon mathematical principles, 


He founds his pathology, or doftrine of difeafes, 
on the change of the quality of the fluids, pro- 
ducing fometimes a predominant acid, and fome- 

times 
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times a predominant alkali. Another fruitful 
fource of difeafes , was a/pontaneous gluten, or lentor 
in the fluids, and a too violent motion of the circu- 
lating blood; this he fuppofed arofe from the 
preternatural irritation of the heart, or from 
fome acrimony prefent in the blood itfelf. Thefe 
opinions make the foundation of his theory of © 
fevers and, inflammations. 


Tue firft who ventured to attack the Boerhaavi- 
an /yftem, was the learned Dr. Frederic Hoffman 
who afferted that the body was fo far from de- 
pending on the quality of the fluids, that the ftate 
and crafis of the fluids themfelves, entirely de- 
pended on the xervous power; and that a flight 
alteration in this power was capable of inftanta- 
neoufly changing the blood, and all the other hu. 
mors, into a different nature from what they for. 
merly were. He therefore publifhed it as his 
opinion «that the greater part of difeafes, if not 
all of them, were affections of the nervous fyftem.” 
This h ypothefis, s, amplified and further illuftrated, 
is the celebrated Cullenia ze Sytem. 


Dr’ Curtan, who died a year or two fince 
in Scotland, after heftowing great encomiums on 
Boervacue, who he fays moro and refined 
vpoa every thing that had before been offered, 
pointed out, as -he fuppofed, the imperfections 

Pgh : ie and, 
¥ See Encyclop. Brit. Art. Medicina : 
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and deficiencies of this famous fyftem, in order to 
fhew the neceffity of attempting a new one. And 
he has fhewn pretty clearly, that the doctrine of 
acidity, and an alkali, is erroneous ; and that the 
caufes which Boerhaave adduces as producing the 
[pontancoys gluten, are by no means probable. 
Nay, he afferts farther, that Boerbaave’s doctrine 
_ of acrimony and Jentor of the fluids is purely hypo~ 
thetical ; and that the reafonings concerning 
them, are fo far from improving phyfic, that they 
have often mifled the practice of it. 


Tue brain is confidered in the Cullenian hypo- 
ibefis as the primary organ, on which the welfare » 
of the fyftem principally depends ; and the Ner- 
vous fyjtem, as the /ubftratum, or fundamental /fa~ 
men of the whole body: for it fuppofes the living 
mufcular fibres to be a continuation of the fub-— 
ftance of the brain, or congeries of thofe infini~ 
teffimally {mall threads called nerves.*. Cullen 
conjectures, that the cortical part of the brain, or 
common origin of the nerves, isa /ecretory organ, in * 
which the glutex of the blood, or coagulable lymph, 
being freed from all faline matter, before adhering 
to it, becomes fit for the nourifhment of the folids, 

and 

* Hippocrates believed that the Aeart and the blood confti- 
tuted the main/pring of motion and fenfation, but was” 
unacquainted with the properties of the Mervous fyffem, 


-which. have been in a great meafure overlooked by, all. his 
facceffors until the time of Dr Thomas Willis, 1650. 
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and being poured in a fufficiently diluted fate, \ 
upon the origin of the nerves, is filtrated along 
their fibres, and is thence conveyed to every part 


of the body for its nourifhment. 


By this fyftem, the ‘circulation of the blood 
inftead of being the principal, or vital fundction, 
as in the Boerhaavian, becomes fo much a fecon- | 
dary one, in the animal ceconomy, that it ferves 
little other purpofe than the nutrition of the body. | 
When a large blood-veffel is wounded, the eva- 
cuation of the blood, caufes a collaps of the veffels, 
and death enfues : yet Cullen reminds us, that the 
veffels muft neceffarily be in a certain ftate of 
diftention, in order that the nervous fluid fhould 
move.* Boerhaave tells us, that when a perfon 
faints away, or lies fome time under water, there. 
is wanted a circumgiration of the liquors in the 
blood veffels. Cullen admitting this, only con- 
tends, that the firft movement muft arife in the 
nervous fy{tem, which exciting the blood veflels 
to action, they propel the fluids contained in them 
and life immediately returns, with heat, color, 
agility, cogitation, and every vital and natural ac~ 
tion. Hence we fee that thefe eminent teachers 
meant the fame thing, they only began the expla~ 
nation in different parts of the circle. It would 
not be very difficult to prove, that both in their 
theory and their practice, the difference is more 
a 


* Encyclop. Brit. art. Medicines 
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wie 
in words, than in reality. CuJ/en confiders almolt 
all difeafes as arifing from an affection of the 
nervous power. ‘This power, or wis medicatrix 
nature, As the fame that Hippocrates calls 
o NATURE, *? whofe efficacy he fo much celebrates 
in removing difeafes; a power acknowledged 
and extolled by, Boerhaave. 


Tue ftate of {cience is very different now from 
what it was 200 years fince. The philofophy of 
Ariftotle mifunderftood, the falfe theories of Galen, 
and the jargon of the Chemi/ts, formed fo thick a 
cloud, that truth and nature could fcarcely be feen 
through it. When this was difpelled by Lord 
Bacon and others, the era of experiment followed. 
Philofophers and phyficians labored to accumulate 
fads. Societies were every where eftablifhed for 
this exprefs purpofe. A diffufive manner of 
“writing crept in, and gtew up among authors.’ 
It was the fafhion to print not only all that a man 
thought, but to quote all that he found any body 
elfe thought: and he was fcarcely efteemed’a lite~ 
rary man, who publifhed any thing lefs than a 
‘folio. But now it is wholly different! Inftead 
of that diffufive manner of writing, authors feel 
the. neceffity of. confolidating and concentrating 
fcience. They find that the fubftance of folios 
may be digefted into a few pages, and the effence 
of libraries compreffed within a few volumes. 


The. 
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The late Dr Fobn Browz has attempted to fimplify 
the {cience of medicine, by reducing all difeafes 
to /wo forms, namely, /thenic and afibenic, the 
former fignifying an excefs, and the latter a defect 
of the vis vite, or invigorating principle.* 


Tuus Themifan 1400 years fince, boafted that 
he had difcovered a fhort and eafy method: of 
attaining. medical knowledge, by reducing the 
caufes of all difeafes to two heads ; the one 
tenfion; and the other relaxation; or in the language 
of Dr. Brown, fhenic and afthenic. He confidered 
every remedy asa fonic or relaxant. His follower 
Theffalus carried this doCtrine full farther, and by 
declaring that he could abridge the ftudy of me- 
dicine, to fix months, he gained many pupils from 
among thofe. who wifhed to acquire a fcience 
‘without the trouble.of ftudy, or Pave of think- 
ing. t 


It muft be left’to the old and experienced 
phyfician to determine, whether the diforders 
arifing from thofe peculiar conditions obfervable 
-in particular perfons, or in particular parts of the 


body, 


* See the author’s Synopfis of his courfe of Leétures from 
Pp: 20, to 23.. 

+ Pliny obferves that altho’ The/falus boafted he had fo 
abridged the ftudy of medicine, that he could’ teach it in 
fix months, he notwithftanding wrote more books on that 
art than could be read in that time.—See alfo what Calius | 
Aurelianus fays of this ‘conqueror v Phyfi icians,” as 
he called himfelf. 
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bédy, called Idiofyncrafies can, be explained by that 
general principle which pervades the Brunonian 
fyftem. Boerbaave and Cullen were experienced 
practitioners, but Brows never confirmed his {pe- 
culations by much practice. It is poffible that this 
fudden meteor of intelligence, which for a while 
thay Appear to fhoot its bedms into the régions of 
obfcurity, will as fuddenly withdraw its luftre; 
and: leave moftals again to gtope theif way.* 


"Nusa we bé furprifed that our profeffion has 
been accufed of contradictory theoriés and fyftems; 
as well as difcordant maxirns in practice: or 
wonder that ; many fuppofe i it merel y a conjectural 
art ? Have we not feen that opinions prevalent in 
one age, as truths above the reach of controverfy; 
have been confutéd and rejected in another, and 
have rifen again to reception in remoter times ? 
Yet the i ignorance and inattention of fome phyfi- 
cians fhould not be adduced againft the {tability of 
the art itfelf. Amid the fluctuations of theories; 
a difcerning eye may difcover certain fundamen- 
tal principles which are as firmly eftablifhed as 
thofe of any fcience. Does not daily practice 
convince us, that both acute and chronic difeafes 
have the fame marks annexed to them, which 
were defcribed 2000 years ago? Even in nervous | 
diforders, amid all theit tumultuous “anarchy of. 

E acceflary 

* See Dr. Jobnfon’s pref, to Shakefe. 


rps 
se ) 
acceflary fymptoms, we recognize their efential 


marks and elementary types.* 


wid, TSIC, like many other arts, may be prac-. 
tifed without theery, or knowledge of it’s prin- 
ciples, A man may know how to bleed with- 
out underftanding any thing of phyfiology, or 
anatomy. Te may have learnt how to {top that 
bleeding, and yet be ignorant of the circulation 
of the blood. Andaman may learn how to cure 
an acute pain in the fide, by copious bleeding, 
without knowing there is fuch a membrane as 
the ‘pleura. ° ‘Many pratitioners have known the 
efhcacy of Tartar Emetic, without having che- 
miftry enough to know it’s component parts. 
And, yet, fuch is the weaknefs and credulity of 
many of our country people, that they often pre- 
fer fuch to a learned phyfician.- ‘The fact is, theory, 
and pradice are mutually fubfervient to « each 
other. Theory is defective without experience ; 
which in its turm is equally defective without thes: 
ory. It has been obferved that. the man who 
acts from experience alone, though he ae ever 
fo well is but an Empiric, or Quack, and that 
not only in medicine, but in every other fubject. 
{t is then-only, that we recognize art, and that 
the Empiric quits his name. for the more honor- 
able one.of artif?, when to his experience he adds 
Science, and is thence enabled to tellus, not only. 
, what 
: See Black’s hitgrical fketch ‘of £.Mediziae and Surgery. 
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what is to be done, but why it is, to be done,*. 
Neverthelefs a Phyfician does not eftablith his 
character by what he knows and thinks, fo efect. 
ually as by what he actually docs and orders for 
the fick, bala 


- Few things difcourage the ftudent of medicine 
more than the great variety of diforders, and 
aftonifhing number of concomitant fymptoms. 
When he reflects on the fhort period of human 
life, the neceffary avocations, which muft un. 
avoidably divert his attention, he is ready to re. 
linguifh the purfuir in defpair. Lanes 


Yer modern improvements in a great meafure 
have rermoved this inconvenience, by reducing all} 
_known diforders that afflict mankind to certain 
determinate {pecies, in imitation ‘of the writers 
upon botany. Such a fyftematic arrangement, 
called, No ofology, by bringing thefe difeafes toge- 
ther, which agree in the greater number of cir- 
cumftances, and require nearly fimilar treatment, 
fhews,, that though there may be a great variety 
in the names, there needs not much in the method 


at. cure. 


~ Nofology, therefore, in fome meafure, has refcu- 
ed the ftudy of medicine from confufion, and rer 
duced it to fuch order and fimplicity, that the’ 
: cifcouragings 


% Harris's Hermes, 
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weg 
difcouraging catalogue’ of difeafes, fo perplexing 

to ftudents, is refolved by Dr. Cullen into four 
élaffes, and thefe to,150 genera, which are again 

aiveten into 1 387 {pecies, So true it is, that the 

more we know of any art, or fcience, the greater 

number of particulars, we are able to refolve in- 

to. generals ; and thus reduce its principles within 

narrower bounds. | 


_ Anatomy and Phyfiology have experienced great 
improvement within thefe 50 years, One of the 
great fources of error among our forefathers (fays 
Pott) was the imperfect flate of their anatomy, 
which kind of knowledge, has been fo cultivated 
in our times, as to convert ignorance into a 
vice,* 


Baron Haller, has collected and condenfed, al} 
the valuable anatomical and pbyfiological Gifco- 
veries ; and after having difplayed every part of 
the human body, he explained every function, 
pointed cyt the errors: of preceeding authors, 
and made fuch important additions of his own, 
that were all the books of anatomy and phyfiolo- 
gy, pePeeane: his, deftroyed, they would, alone, be 
fufficient 


* The moft important anatomical difcovery fince that of 

the citculation by Harvey, is, that which demonftrates the 

+ Lymphatics to be a diflin® dafier pppropriated to the “fen 
purpefe of abferption, — SF ghee € 
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fullicient to convey to future ages, the prefent 
ftock of knowledve in thofe branc! hes of {cience.* * 


Surgery has been cleared from lid lumber of a 
thoufand errors, and raifed from it flate of degra- 
dation. Not only the coarfe and ufelefs applica- 
tions, but the multitude of awkardandunmanage+ 
able mnftruments, which encumbered the art, have 
given way to methods Jefs painful, and more in- 
tellicible, Surgeons perform, new, not only 
many cures by mild and gentile means, which for- 
merly were deemed incurable, but give zature an 
opportunity of exerting thofe powers with which 
ihe is invefted by the Creator, 


Tue fiudy of Natural Hifory, fo neceffary and 
ernamental to, the phyfician, is now rendered 
eafy and delightful. Linneus, by his. learned, 
¢laffification, leads the fludent, as by anAriadne’s: 

clue, 


% Haller made a catalogue of medical books. ‘Their oum- 
ber exceeded 30,0c0, yet from the days of Hippocrates 
to the xvth century (a {pace of nearly zoco years) there | 
were not produced thirty volumes, which at this day , 
merit perufal. To read the reft would (to adopt the 
expreffion of Voltaire) encumber the head witha jumble 
of mords, and burthen the memory to no ufeful pur pofe. 

Whoever wifhes to fee an univerfal library of medical and» 
furgical books, publifhed during the daft 300 years, wi i 
be gratified by confulsing Vander Linden, Merklia and” 

rf < allena methodus difcendi artem, &c. with the terary 
journals of Italy : the Dibliothegue raifonné of France e 
‘the Reviews of Leipfic and of Lewdaz. . ave & 


clue, through the turnings and labyrinths of the 
three kingdoms of nature. Botany too, that beau- 
tiful handmaid of phyfic, fo much neglected by 
the antients, has been fuccefsfully addreffed by the 
moderns. The lovers of botany will find in this 
country an unexplored treafure, amply rewarding 
their attention.. Notwithfancding theory cannot 
ees the power of £ difcovering the medicinal vir- 

ues of plants, it has neverthelefs greatly faciliated 
ait ming Atudy by arranging ail the vegeta-, 
blesthat diverfify and adorn the earth mto claffes, 
orders, genera and f{pecies, 


SINCE knowledge has become more generally 
diffufed, a benevolent philofophy, fubfervient to 
life and’ public utility, has taken the place of 
thefe theological difputations, which diftracted 
the laft century. A {pirit of free iniquiry diftin- 
guifhes the medical, and other profeffions. The 
authority of great names is lefs venerated. The 
world begins to grow weary of theories which lead 
tono ufeful confequences, and have no foundation 
but in the imagination of ingenious men.* 


Muen literary as well as political advantages 
have accrued to the unrtTEp states, and to thofe 
| of New- England in particular, from the American 
~ Revolution, 


¢ 


® Gregory’s comparative vicw. 
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Revolution. It had been heretofore thought indif- 
penfably neceilary to refort to foreign univeriitiess 
to complete the fy{tem of medical education, and 
_ to'acquire /beré the theory and practice of phyfic; 
which the want of regular fchools and eftablithed 
hofpitals in this country, rendered. unattainable, 
At that period, an ambition of acquiring the highs 
eft qualifications in the profeffion, naturally led 
the medical ftudént to the celebrated European 
Schools : and the honors they: beftowed, were 
confidered as conferring diftinétion and refpectis 
bility on the candidates. ~ The ambition wag 
laudable. But it muft at the fame time be ¢on- 
fefled, that from the novelty of fituation, it fome-. 
times failed of being followed by the advantages 
expected.; and the expence attending it was a 
circumf{tance, which muft neceflarily have cram+ 
ped their exertions. vii ‘fe it 


2 ye various inftitutions founded within a few 
years in this commonwealth, have laid a brvad 
foundation for improvement in fcience, and tne 
arts: and the eftablifhment of a MEDICAL scHoob 
‘inthe University at Camsripcs, by affording 
regular means of inftruction, in the different 
branches of the profeffion, has given to the pre/ent 
a decided fuperiority over former times, and in a 
great degree has forever precluded the neceflity 
‘fa foreign education. 
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A country fo coniplecely independent in othét 
tefpets as thé United States, however ready to 
receive information i in the higher gt -ades of {ci iénce; 
by the cultivation’ of literary correfpondences 
abroad, fhould bluth to be indebted to foreiet 
feminaries for the i rft besa led of “profelfi hs 
inflruion. 


a Re various nicthods of cultivating and difs 
fufing medical knowledge, none is more defirable; 
than an amicablé affociation of neighbouring 
practiotiners ; efpecially when their aim is mutual 
improvement and the good of mankind.  Thefe 
generous fentiments gave birth to the Middlefex 
Medical Affociation ; a fociety whofe grand objec 
is to improve our art’by a free and friendly com- 
munication of our fkiil andexperience, and to cul+ 
tivate thofe manly fentiments, which tend to era 
dicate narrow prejudices and unworthy practices: 


A military {park, which was firft {truck out in» 
this Connty, burft into a flame and fpread through- 
out the continent. This till then almoft unnoti- 
ced part of the world, drew the attention of all 
nations, who regarded us with admiration, whild 
We conquered armies, and founded fuch an Em- 

pire as the world has never feen, and framed a: 
- ¢onftitution, which is the pride of man,and glory 
ofthehumanunderftanding.’ The European world 
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till regards us $ many with an anxious folicitude 
to f¢e in what order and degree thofe dz/pofitions 
and arts, which characterize. polifhed humanity 


arife among us. They cannot but obferve that 


the County fo famous for having fir dared to re- 
fitt what they deemed to be defpotifm, ftands the 
firft in-the cultivation of thofe arts which grace 
focial life and encreafe human happinefs. Mrp- 
pL#sex, fo diftinguifhed for its Univerfity and for 
its Militia ; fo celebrated in arts and arms, will 
we doubt not, {till continue to take a liberal pride 
in promoting thofé arts which improve the world 
and dignify mankind. 


A noble example is afforded in your worthy 
townfman Dr. Cuming. You whe were his fel- 
low citizens mutt feel at the mention of his name 
the tender remembrance of friendfhip reviving in 
your bfeafts ! you, who recollect him the fenfible, 
generous, warmhearted, upright friend ; the able 


—honeft and experienced phyfician! Dr. Cuming 


poffeffed an underftanding fraught with the prin- 


ciples of his profeffion, happily blended with 


great benevolence. And his generous donation 
to the medical branch of your Univerfity, while 
it excites our gratitude fufficiently evinces his 


opinion of the importance, and pra¢tibility of a 
_ complete medical education within ourfelves. 
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ere by the example of the Eminent, who 


have gone before us, let us prefs onto ftill fur-— 


ther improvements, Let us leave the flowery 
path of fpeculation for the more arduous one of 
experiment. That benevolent philofophy which 
diftinguifhes this age, and this country, will help 
us to cultivate and diffufe the benefits of the art 


we profefs, and infpire us with the pleafing hope* 


of being able to preferve to our fellow creatures, 
that greateft of bleffings, “a sounp MIND, IN 
A SOUND BoDY.’’———The field is extenfive, the 


charge important, and the calling honourable. 


«= 
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A Lift ofthe Members of the Middlefex Medical 
Affociation, and their places of refidence. 


Jofiah Bartlett, =° = Charleflown, 


William Bowers, a Billerica. 
John Brooks, - - Medford, 

Amos Cotting, - Marlborough, 

Jofeph Fifk, = - - Lexington, 


Jofeph Fifk, jun. = - Lexington, 
William Gamage, - Cambridge. 
Timothy Harrington, = Chelmsford, 
John Hart, " - Reading, 
John Hay, . . Reading. 
Martin Herrick, = Reading. 
Jofeph Hunt, - - Concord. 
Ifaac Hurd, - - Concord. 
T. L. Jennifon, - Cambridge. 
Timothy Minot,  - Concord. 


Oliver Prefcott, - Groton. 
Oliver Prefcott, jun. - Groton. 
*Tfaac Rand, - - Cambridge. 
Marfhall Spring 4s Watertown, 
Ebenezer Starr, - - Dzunftable. 


Benjamin Waterhoufe, - Cambridge. 
* Samuel Whitwell, - Newtown. 
Leonard Williams, - Walthai. 
Charles Whitman, - Stowe. 


Honorary MEMBERS, 


Rev. Ezra Ripley, - Concord. 
James Winthrop, Efq; - Camobriye. 
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